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General Assistance Cutbacks of Historic Severity 


by Paige Hustead 


t a time when resources are 

tight, funding is low, and 

poverty and homelessness are 

rising in the East Bay, the 
Alameda County Board of Supervisors 
has voted in favor of extreme cuts to 
General Assistance (GA) grants. Starting 
on New Year’s Day, a variety of budget 
cuts will leave many GA recipients, who 
are already some of the most impover- 
ished residents in the county, with fewer 
resources than ever. 

Beginning on January 1, 2010, GA 
recipients who are deemed “employable” 
can only receive benefits for three months 
out of a twelve-month calendar. There is 
no clear definition for what “employable” 
actually means. County officials define 
“employable” as meaning adults under the 
age of 64 who are able to hold down jobs. 

' This definition is so loose, it could be used 
to impose three-month time limits on more 
than half of the estimated 10,000 people 
who receive GA in Alameda County. 

In addition to the three-month time 
limits, the following reductions could take 
place: up to an $84 monthly reduction if 
the recipient lives with a roommate; up to 
$40 if the recipient does not receive Medi- 
Cal benefits; and up to $231 if the recipi- 
ent is unable to attain a signed W-4 from 
his or her landlord. 

The grant may also be reduced by $231 


A Memorial 


death: Why did this person | 


die?” Homeless deaths are 
“directly connected to a vio- 


lation of human rights.” 
— boona cheema, BOSS 


by Lydia Gans 


he cold winter days and nights 

are particularly hard for people 

who are homeless, and this sea- 

sonal suffering strikes the elder- 
ly with special force. 

St. Mary’s Center in Oakland provides 
shelter and services for seniors, and has 
long been active in the battle to end 
homelessness. Along with feeding and 
sheltering the homeless poor every day, 
workers at St. Mary’s Center continue to 
remind the politicians of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, adopted by 
the United Nations General Assembly in 
1948, which declares that every human 
being is endowed with basic rights, 
including the economic rights to decent 
housing and medical care. And they 
remind us of the human beings in our own 
community, especially the impoverished 
elders, who died, alone and homeless, on 
our city streets this past year. 

In a memorial service held at St. 
Mary’s Center on December 10, they 
gathered in a quiet, contemplative cere- 


if the recipient’s rent exceeds the amount 
of the GA grant, set at $336 per-month. 
Basically, Alameda County officials are 
concluding that if one’s rent is more than 
$336, he or she must be tapping into other 
resources to survive and is no longer enti- 
tled to the full GA amount. A representa- 


tive from Bay Area Legal Aid remarked, 
“This is-called Assumption of Fraud — 
and it’s illegal.” Bay Area Legal Aid and 
attorneys from East Bay Community Law 
Center are building a case that outlines 
the illegalities of this cut. 

The Géneral Assistance program is of 


to stay afloat. Thousands of people receive 
public assistance each year in Alameda 
County alone, including seniors, the dis- 
abled, victims of domestic violence, single 
parents, and transition-age youth. 


See GA Cutbacks page 2 


for All Who Died Alone and Homeless 


mony to reflect on the personal tragedies 
and illnesses that ended in premature 
deaths for homeless people in the East 
Bay. It was an occasion for remembering 
and honoring their lives and recommitting 
the community to the struggle against 
homelessness. About 60 people participat- 


The hardships and health hazards of homelessness have reduced 
many people to desperation, destitution — and premature death. 
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ed, seated in a large circle, with a table at 
the center with votive candles that would 
be lit later in the ceremony. 

To the background of rhythmic drum- 
ming, St. Mary’s Executive Director 
Carol Johnson noted that December 10 is 
the anniversary of the Universal 


by George Wynn 
In the darkness 

of the small town | 
they kept punching 
him with brass knuckles, 

kicking him with steel-toed shoes. 
They say he deserved it 

‘cause he was homeless and filthy. 


His daughter down on her luck 
made a flower memorial, 

built a wooden cross, 

pinned with a purple heart 
and a note: On this spot 

the son of a minister 

and war hero was. 

brutally murdered! 


Ministers and veterans 
paidfortheburial —_— 
and sent back the purple heart, 
offeringcondolences —_ 
and apologies, asking _ 

for forgiveness.She 


Declaration of Human Rights. Movingly, 
she spoke of seniors in the St. Mary’s 
community who died as a result of being 
deprived of those basic human rights. 
Singer Latanya Wolf asked the partici- 
pants to join her in singing “Remember 
Me, Oh Lord.” 


See Memorial for All Who Died page 7 
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by Lydia Gans 


everal hundred people gathered in 

front of the Alameda County 

Administration Building in Oakland 
on New Year’s Eve, December 31. But 
they weren’t there to party. They were 
there to challenge and resist the severe 
cutbacks in the General Assistance (GA) 
program enacted by the Alameda County 
Board of Supervisors, who chose to usher 
in the New Year with perhaps the most 
severe and inhumane attack on the safety 
net in recent history. 

Starting on January 1, people who are 
struggling to survive on GA, limited as it is, 
will have even that monthly income of 
$336 cut to just three months of the year. In 
addition to the drastic new time limits, 
which would utterly abolish any GA bene- 
fits at all for nine months out of the year, 
the supervisors have enacted another series 
of reductions to the GA income levels — 
cutbacks so severe that they have been 
called inhumane and even life-threatening 
by GA recipients and many legal organiza- 
tions that represent the poorest of the poor. 

In the crowd to protest these cutbacks, 
were GA recipients as well as many sup- 
porters representing various organizations 
dealing with issues of poverty and home- 
lessness. Willie Sykes, one of the many 
people holding candles during the nighttime 
vigil, said, “I’m a GA recipient. I’m here 
like everyone else because of the cuts that 
they’re making. That really hurts.” Asked if 
he thinks this rally will do some good, he 
replied, “I think so. They’ve done this 
before and it worked in the past.” 

A young woman named Cindy was there 
with her nine-month-old daughter. She is in 
living transitional housing now, but recalled 
being on GA and being homeless. She 
talked about how hard it is to “‘get what’s 
needed to even look for a job.” And with 
further cuts, more people will be homeless. 
“It’s going to cost the city more to have 
them on the streets than it is to leave the 
GA the way it was,” she said. 

Janny Castillo, who works with 


STREET SPIRIT 


On New Year’s Eve, protesters in Oakland held a candlelight vigil to oppose the General Assistance cuts. 
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New Year’s Eve Protest of GA Cuts in Oakland 
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‘Something is wrong with our sense of fairness, justice and equality. Cutting the assistance to 
the most needy in our population while, at the same time, we are giving banks and million- 
aires millions of our taxpayer dollars. On this, the last night of this decade, resolve to not 
take these cuts. Let the politicians know this is not acceptable.” — Darryl Moore, Berkeley City Council 


Building Opportunities for Self- 
Sufficiency (BOSS), one of the organiza- 
tions that sponsored the rally, pledged that 
BOSS will continue to support the peo- 
ples’ demand that the cuts be restored. 

Addressing the crowd at the chill 
evening rally were some eloquent speak- 
ers decrying the shameful situation and 
calling on people to continue to protest 
and demand restoration of GA benefits. 
BOSS Executive Director boona chema 
put out the message, “This is a beginning. 
Watch it, Board of Supervisors, we’re 
going to be here a lot.” 

Bennie Love, a GA recipient, pointed 
out that “being homeless, a person loses 


their ability to manage their own life.” 
Berkeley City Councilman Darryl 
Moore told the rally, “Something is 
wrong. Something is wrong with our 
sense of fairness and justice and equality. 
Cutting the assistance to the most needy 
in our population while, at the same time, 


we are giving banks and millionaires mil- 
lions of our taxpayer dollars. On this, the 
last night of this decade, resolve ourselves 


to not take these cuts. Let the politicians 
know that this is not acceptable.” 

Paul Boden, director of the Western 
Regional Advocacy Project, one of the rally 
sponsors, said, “This is about a social jus- 
tice movement. That’s what we need. It 


ain’t the homeless, it ain’t the education 
issues, it ain’t just about the housing issues 
and public housing — it’s about all of it. 
It’s about humanity, it’s about people and 
it’s about if we are willing to bend over, 
they will jump on our back.” 

Supervisor Keith Carson, who has 


voted consistently against the cuts, 
stressed the importance of continuing to 
pressure the Board of Supervisors. “We 


have to be vigilant,” he said. “Be at the 
Board meeting when it comes up. Show 
up when the issue is on the agenda.” 

On this New Year’s Eve, the message 
sounded loud and clear: The people won’t 
quit! 


GA Cutbacks of Unprecedented Severity 


from page | 


The effects of the cuts will be felt by 
thousands of recipients. There is a threat 
of increased violence due to the decreased 
ability to find jobs and basic means of 
supporting oneself and one’s family. For 
those recipients who are victim of two or 
more cuts, the grant might be as low as 
$105 a month for only three months. 
Then, if they are deemed “employable,” 
despite a sincere effort to find a job, the 
recipient who was barely able to stay 
ahead might relapse into another bout of 
homelessness. 

Building Opportunities for Self- 
Sufficiency (BOSS) has trained communi- 
ty organizers to educate recipients, coach 
new organizers, and advocate against 
these GA cuts. BOSS Director boona 
cheema is coordinating employees and 
volunteers from a variety of local service 
agencies, including Bay Area Legal Aid, 
Berkeley Food and Housing Project, 
Berkeley Community Coalition, East Bay 
Community Law Center, Public Interest 
Law Project, and St. Mary’s Center, to 
work together against these cuts. This 
coalition’s main priority is to reverse the 
GA cuts by educating, advocating, and 
rallying as many people as possible. 

The first step in reversing these cuts is 
to educate recipients of their rights once 
their grant is slashed. Every person whose 
grant is cut should receive a notice from 
Social Services. On the back of the notices 


pertaining to GA cuts there are usually 
instructions about how to file for an appeal. 
Every recipient whose aid is cut should file 
for an appeal. Representatives from Bay 
Area Legal Aid recommend faxing the 
appeal if possible, to ensure timely arrival 
to the court. 

Along with this appeal process, every 
recipient whose GA cut resulted in home- 
lessness has the right to call the county 
and demand shelter. If the county is 
unable to meet that need, the recipient is 
once again eligible to receive the full 
grant. And as the homeless population 
continues to grow in these difficult times, 
and the shelters fill to capacity, the county 
will have to create more space or reinstate 
the full grant. 

An ironic part of this whole process is 
this: It is more expensive to keep someone 
homeless than to supply the full GA grant. 
The cost of housing someone in a shelter 
bed is between $800-$900 per month, 
while the maximum GA grant is $336. 

Often, when the Board of Supervisors is 
ready to vote on cuts, the recipients and 
advocates for the General Assistance are 
not showing up. For example, when the 
Board of Supervisors held an open forum 
to discuss the closure of a local animal 
shelter, there was a full house of protesters. 
People packed the seats and stood in the 
aisles, eager to speak up on behalf of the 
beloved animals and not content to sit back 
while the shelter was closed down. 

Needless to say, the supervisors voted to 
keep the shelter open, and the animals were 


saved. The next night there was a meeting 
about the GA cuts, and less than a dozen 
people were present — and the cuts were 
not revoked. 

The community must gather and speak 
out about how cruel and unjust these cuts 
would be. One attempt to let the voices of 
the poor be heard was the protest held on 
New Year’s Eve, December 31. (See 
accompanying article on page 2 of this 
issue, “New Year’s Eve Protest of GA 
Cuts in Oakland.”) 


JANUARY 20 PROTEST 


Many community organizers are now 
focused on the demonstration that will 
take place later this month in San 
Francisco. On January 20, 2010, at the 
San Francisco Federal Building, citizens 
from Seattle, Los Angeles, Portland, San 
Francisco, Berkeley, and Oakland will 
gather to rally for affordable housing. 
This date was chosen intentionally. It’s 
the one year anniversary of the Obama 
administration. The title of the rally? 
“Homelessness Ends with a Home: House 
Keys not Hand Cuffs.” 

The goal of this rally on January 20 is 
to raise awareness and effect a change. 
Advocates hope to shine a light on the 
corruption that poor and homeless people 
are faced with every day. Information put 
together by community organizers from 
the Western Regional Advocacy Project 
(WRAP) highlights a few key goals under 
the banner of housing and civil rights. 

For housing, the Obama administration 
is urged to restore HUD funding to com- 
parable 1978 levels. In 1978, the HUD 


budget was over $83 billion annually, and 
in 2009 the budget was a mere $38.5 bil- 
lion. Another goal is to enact a moratori- 
um on the demolition of any publicly 
funded units until the federal law can 
guarantee a replacement unit at existing 
affordable rates. 

The second component addresses civil 
rights issues. These include eliminating 
programs that criminalize the homeless, 
poor, people of color, and disabled mem- 
bers of our community. Also, it is neces- 
sary to ensure that homeless children have 
the same access to equal educational 
opportunities as those who are housed. 
Finally, there is pressure to cease all ques- 
tions relating to a person’s immigration 
status when he or she is applying for 
healthcare, emergency shelter, and other 
services. These and other issues will be 
addressed at the January 20th rally. 

It is critical that the Alameda County 
Board of Supervisors hears the voices of 
those who will be affected by these cuts. 
Luan from East Bay Community Law 
Center asserted that a “critical mass” is 
necessary in order to make a statement to 
those in office. Accessing all avenues of 
communication will be crucial in having 
our voices heard. Fax, e-mail, phone calls, 
sit-ins — any form of communication can 
be utilized to get the message across. 

The GA recipients are usually the ones 
who have no power in society. The Board 
of Supervisors does not expect to hear 
from these people, and so far they 
haven’t. Now, it’s up to us. Which mode 
of communication will you choose to 
make your voice heard? 
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**This is gentrification thinly 
veiled under the banner of 
urban renewal. The majori- 
ty of the tenants are African 
American, Latino, or for- 


eign-born nationals.” 
— Keith Carlisle, public housing resident 


by Lynda Carson 


he plan to sell off Berkeley’s 75 
units of public housing is harmful 
to Berkeley’s poor, elderly, and 
disabled population that fail to 
qualify for the Section 8 program, or meet 
the minimum income requirements to 
reside in so-called affordable housing units 
owned by nonprofit housing developers. 

Public housing residents of Berkeley 
received a shocking notice dated October 
27, 2009, announcing that the Berkeley 
Housing Authority (BHA) is preparing to 
convert their public housing units into pri- 
vately owned housing subsidized by 
Section 8 voucher rental assistance, and 
that their housing would be. transferred to 
a local nonprofit housing developer. 

The BHA’s scheme to file a Disposition 
Plan with the U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD) to dispose 
of 75 units of scattered public housing 
threatens to displace Berkeley’s poor from 
their housing by the spring of 2010. The 
BHA expects approval of the Disposition 
Plan by HUD in the spring, and has already 
been searching for a nonprofit developer to 
receive the city’s 75 public housing units. 

The City of Berkeley no longer wants 
to be responsible for a total of 61 public 


housing units or its additional 14 scat- 
tered-site RHCP public housing units, and 


wants the new owners to be responsible 
for financing, renovating and operating 
the apartments for the next 50 years as so- 
called affordable housing units. The 75 
units of low-income public housing in 18 
sites scattered around Berkeley were built 
in the 1980s, and were created to house 
the poor in 44 three-bedroom units, and 
31 four-bedroom units. 

Across the nation, public housing is 
home to almost 3 million seniors, people 
with disabilities and low-income families 
with children, and approximately one mil- 
lion children live in public housing. 

With most of the public housing units 
currently occupied by large low-income 
families, the residents have been informed 
that if the Disposition Plan is approved by 
HUD and the BHA proceeds with convert- 
ing the public housing units to privately 
owned property, tenants will most likely be 
eligible for relocation assistance if they are 
to be displaced, after receiving a 90-day 
notice requiring them to move. 

The BHA hired the firm of Overland, 
Pacific and Cutler, Inc., to represent it and 
to assist in the disposition plan. 

Berkeley’s public housing tenants have 
been alarmed by these developments and 
have been meeting once a week on 
Saturday mornings at Intercity Services at 
3269 Adeline Street in Berkeley, to unite 
and organize against the plans to privatize 


eer ae ee 


and transfer BHA’s public housing units. 

The public housing residents invite the 
public to get involved in saving Berkeley’s 
public housing before it is privatized and 
disposed of permanently. Organizers 
believe that their housing stability is at risk, 
and that through their meetings, leaders can 
emerge and speak truth to power in an 
effort to keep their families from being dis- 
placed from their homes. 

Keith Carlisle, a resident of Berkeley 
public housing, said, “The disposition 
plan calls for the selling of the buildings 


to a ‘private developer with deep enough 
pockets to totally renovate the units. The 


Housing Authority says that the units 
need at least $6 million in repairs. The 
average renovation is slated to receive 
$60,000 to $75,000 in upgrades. The 
problem is that once these units receive 
that kind of upgrade, low-income people 
will not be able to afford them. 

“This is gentrification thinly veiled 
under the banner of urban renewal. The 
majority of the tenants are African 
American, Latino, or foreign-born nation- 
als. Most are low to very low income. 
Many are disabled and have become mid- 
dle-aged waiting on quality-of-life 
improvements promised by each succes- 
sive housing authority executive director 
and their staff.” 

“We feel that we are being shown the 
door because those who are charged with 
our care have abandoned that mission for 
profitability and that the plan is to get rid of 
low-income African American families in 
the City of Berkeley. This is being done 
very quietly. The media is not being con- 
tacted by the Housing Authority because 
they don’t want any opposition from the 
concerned public. It is truly the eleventh 
hour for many of us in Berkeley’s public 
housing. We want to get our story out in 
front of the general public in the hope that 
public outcry will stop the proposed action 
of the Berkeley Housing Authority.” 

The loss of Berkeley’s public housing 


Berkeley Public Housing Residents Oppose 


-. Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


means there would be one less option for 
the poor needing a place to call home, and 
would result in a great loss to future gen- 
erations of low-income families, the 
elderly and disabled who may not have 
much of an income, and would become 
homeless if not for public housing. 

Public housing allows some families 
with no income at all to reside in 
Berkeley, and if a family’s income 
increases or decreases, they are still 
allowed to reside in public housing units 


without being displaced. Public housing 
offers stability to low-income families 
during recessions and hard times resulting 


in state budget cuts that have been harm- 
ing the poor, elderly and disabled. 

On the other hand, families in the 
Section 8 program may be terminated from 
the program if their family income 
becomes too high. And there is little stabil- 
ity for low-income renters in so-called 
affordable housing units compared to those 
residing in public housing units. Many 
poor people never earn enough to reside in 
affordable housing rentals owned by non- 
profit housing developers, because of mini- 
mum income requirements that discrimi- 
nate against the poor. 

The profit-making push to privatize pub- 
lic housing is taking place because HUD 
does not reimburse Berkeley for renting out 
public housing units nearly as much as it 
would if the rental units were privatized 
and converted to the Section 8 model — a 
model being promoted by those wanting to 
profit by getting their hands on public hous- 
ing, all across the nation. 

Once a so-called nonprofit. housing 
developer gets its hands on Berkeley’s 
public housing, they will turn those rental 
units into money-making machines by 
exploiting the Section 8 program for as 
much money as is possible for their reno- 
vation projects and rental units. 

Currently, there is a $400 million fund- 
ing shortfall in the Section 8 program 
across the nation, and as a result, many 
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Privatization 


Public Housing Authorities have had to 
decrease the Section 8 funding subsidy to 
tens of thousands of low-income renters. 
When nonprofit housing developers exploit 
the Section 8 program, low-income tenants 
have to make up the difference in rent when 
the housing authority does not have enough 
funding to cover the high rents being 
charged to Section 8 tenants. 

Section 8 tenants are often charged high- 
er rents than their counterparts. As an 
example, a low-income Section 8 tenant 
in Berkeley or Oakland who resides in a 
so-called affordable housing unit operated 
by a nonprofit may find that the rent 
charged for their one-bedroom rental unit 
is $1,000 per month, while someone else 
who is not in the Section 8 program may 
only be charged $700 per month or less 
for an identical rental unit. The Section 8 
program is being exploited to extremes by 
nonprofit housing developers who claim 
that they offer affordable housing to the 
poor, but are actually taking advantage of 
low-income renters in the Section 8 pro- 
gram by charging higher rents than they 
do to those not in the housing subsidy 
assistance programs. 

As a result of housing assistance pro- 
grams being exploited to the max, the 
Section 8 funding shortfalls across the 
nation are so bad that during December of 
2009, the New York Housing Authority 
rescinded 3,000 Section 8 vouchers and 
took them back from formerly homeless 
families, victims of domestic violence, chil- 
dren aging out of foster care, and families 
in the child welfare system in need of hous- 
ing assistance. The loss of the 3,000 Section 
8 vouchers created more homelessness. 

Indeed, converting Berkeley’s public 


housing to privatized affordable housing 
guarantees that most low-income families 
who do not qualify for the Section 8 pro- 


gram or some other housing assistance 
program such as Shelter Plus, and fails to 
meet the minimum income requirements 
of so-called nonprofit developers, will 
find themselves left out in the cold. 

The proposed Disposition Plan ensures 
that public housing will no longer be a 
viable option for Berkeley’s poor, and 
threatens the stability of large low-income 
families needing a place to call home. 


The public is invited to join public hous- 
ing residents in the struggle to save 
Berkeley’s public housing from privatiza- 
tion, by meeting on Saturday mornings from 
10:00 a.m. to noon, at Intercity Services, 
3269 Adeline St., Berkeley. 

Lynda Carson may be reached at ten- 
antsrule@ yahoo.com 
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“Faux Street Revisited.” The viewpoint of a homeless woman at ground level, as passers-by hurry past and ignore her. 
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The Powers That B 


by Rocky Neptun 


East Village, San Diego — Bill Foster 
rolls his tattered sleeping bag up careful- 
ly, so as not to disturb the layers of neWs- 
paper underneath, avoiding the dirt-soiled 
sidewalk, and looks at me with a smile. 
He knows I’ll be good for breakfast and 
plenty of coffee. 

Almost clean-shaven, ruddy-faced 
without many wrinkles to show his 54 
years, Foster often panhandles enough 
change for only one meal a day. He tells 
me he’s just no good at it, even after all 
these years. He sleeps in the downtown 
because “there is safety in numbers.” 
Foster has been attacked by territorial 
transients along the San Diego River bank 
and by neighborhood youth when he 
moved to a creek near Bancroft Street in 
Spring Valley. 

“T have enough left over to cover two 
coffees at the roach coach over at the con- 
struction site. Want to join me?” he asked. 
To his relief, I suggested a nearby restau- 
rant. But first, we hiked the nearly two 
miles to the only public restroom on the 
streets of downtown at 3rd Avenue and C 
Street, where he could change clothes and 
shave. Its stainless steel walls and stalls 
were clean, overseen by an attendant who 
told me that it took years for activists in 
support of the homeless to get the city to 
agree to this facility. But, the no-fly 
zones, no-bums-allowed areas, continue 
to be pushed out, block by block, as new 
condo projects go up, away from the toi- 
let, so more and more folks just go where 
they are at, especially in the mornings 
when they can’t make it here. “ 

Over bacon and eggs, Foster tells me 
of his former home world in northern 
Ohio. Most of his life was centered round- 
abouts the neighborhood store one block 
over from his parent’s house. From child- 
hood’s fetching cigarettes at 25 cents a 
pack for his parents to penny candy, he 
became an employee in junior high 
school, making deliveries. 

Through high school he worked and 
dated the owner’s daughter, finally marry- 
ing her after he became a full-fledged 
clerk. Inheriting the title to the store, he 
and his wife worked 15 hours a day, seven 


days a week, to keep it afloat while the 
neighboring factories closed up and 
moved their jobs to Mexico. Carrying 
food debt for his neighbors split him from 
his terrified wife. After the 1980 divorce, 
he moved to San Diego with just under 
$1,000 in his pocket. 

Knowing retail, he went to work on the 
11 p.m. shift at a corporate convenience 
store in Chula Vista, where he worked for 
several decades, never promoted because 
he was ld he was “too slow.” But he did 
manage to secure health insurance from a 
manager because she was afraid to work 
the graveyard shift. 

Yet, in spite of his years of service, he 
was terminated six years ago, when a new 
district manager decided to fire everyone 
with health insurance and altered the 
books to show Foster had stolen money. 
Without a previous “reference” for his 
work in Ohio and the “thief” jacket which 
effectively barred him from retail any- 
where, he has been unable to find a job 
and lives on the streets. 

“Why don’t you go to a shelter at 
night?” I ask him rhetorically. He smiles, 
knowing I know why, but eyeing my 


_ notebook open, with pen ready, and the 


tape-player nearby, he senses my need to 
record his courage. 

“Shelters are fine institutions, but not 
everyone belongs in an institution,” he 
chortles. “I tried going a few times but it 
is such a demeaning process. Some staff 
treat you as public vermin, criminals and 
sickos, while others order you about like 
little children or mental retards.” 

“I see these guys shuffling along in 
these prisons of poverty where their man- 
hood, their independence, their very iden- 
tity is stripped away by the desperation of 
accepting charity,” he spat out angrily. 
“They want us to accept our poverty as a 
personal failure, useless economic 
machinery in the scheme of things to be 
discarded, abandoned in some junk yard, 
like an old Chevy Monza, no spare parts 
available, with high walls, of course, not 
to disturb the scenery of others.” 

“Look around you!” he pointed up 
Broadway, toward the ambience of the Gas 
Lamp District. “They don’t want us here. 
They — especially the workers, clerks, 
cooks, cabdrivers — see us and shudder in 
fear at how far down the canyon of failure 
really is, the depths of economic Hell. 
Then there are all those yuppie couples and 
retirees who sold their big houses in a good 
market in faraway cities and bought condos 
and townhouses down here, knowing full- 


well this area is where the unhoused lived; 
yet week after week they trudge down to 
city hall or pay others to go and complain 
about the presence of human beings in 
their neighborhoods. 

“They complain about the urine and 
feces, but never ask that public toilets be 
built. They talk of panic at seeing a 
scruffy, smelly, unshaven, dirty-clothed 
person near them on the sidewalk, but 
never ask the city to open day care cen- 


ters. They complain alfut being panhan- 
dled, but no one asks the government to 


provide minimum financial support. 
Grocers complain about stolen shopping 
carts but no one asks the city to provide 
storage facilities for the homeless. 

“You know, I’ve spent a lot of time 
thinking about this, spending cold and hot 
days in the library, reading the newspapers, 
using the Internet. The City of San Diego 
doesn’t want a year-round shelter because 
the fat cats who own this city know that 
minimal, scarce charity for each person 
individualizes the process, makes that per- 
son the culprit, the bad guy, separates him 
not only from himself but from himself in 
company with others because he has to 
compete with other homeless to survive,” 
he said sadly. “All poor people must be 
recipients rather than participants, given 
something for nothing and, in the American 
way, despised for it... made to grovel, then, 
beg, borrow or steal a bit of dignity.” 

“City government can finance charity, 
pay the junkyard dealers like Father Joe’s 
or the Rescue Mission to warehouse the 
poor, to keep them out of sight as much as 
possible, to create economic parolees with 
institutional mindsets of meekness and 
order-ability so that police can shove 
them around and the merchants can ver- 
bally push them along and the public can 
look down on them, judgmentally, scorn- 
ing their scarlet-lettered dirty clothes.” He 
almost spat the words across the table. 

“Just like public jobs must be given to 
corporations to break the power of public 
unions, homelessness must never be seen 
as a public responsibility to end because 
then it creates a persecuted and denied 
minority that might deserve civil rights 
and help that others, like women, blacks 
and gays get.” He nodded, “Most of these 
groups have simply fought for the ludi- 
crous right to participate in the competi- 
tive game of economic dog-eat-dog capi- 
talism so they can buys things and pretend 
to be somebody.” 

“The homeless, especially the chronic 
ones, have lost the skills to play the game 
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ind Lown the Poor 


and simply are seeking to survive — some- 
thing to eat, somewhere safe and warm to 


sleep, the right to go to the bathroom in pri- 
vacy and poise, and struggling to maintain a 
tenuous hold on self and its sanity,” he mur- 
mured while staring at an obese man in a 
dark suit eating with a fork in one hand and 
a spoon in the other, shoveling food into his 
wide, jellied mouth. 

“I read in the library about a Brazilian 
teacher who said that all poor people: 
accept — internalize is the word he used 
— their low opinion of themselves and 
then, their cheapened self-esteem is 
played upon by the rich, dominant class,” 
he sighed. “So it seems, every encounter 
between we homeless and others is built 
upon this dehumanizing quality; the dis- 
gusted stares of passing people, the totali- 
tarian actions of police officers, the indif- 
ference of society and the cruelty of chari- 
ty without dignity.” 

“There is a place in South America, 
Caracas is the city, I believe, where home- 
lessness has been abolished. Everyone is 
required to participate in finding shelter 
for their neighbors and strangers alike,” 
he informed me. “Abandoned buildings, 
unused hotel rooms, under-used ware- 
houses and sheds, even parks are being 
converted to campgrounds for the poor.” 

“It is the place I am going when I get 
enough money; learn Spanish, earn my 
acceptance as neighbor, not foreigner, and 
participate as a full human being with dig- 
nity and compassion, not only for others, 
but for myself as well.” 

“Is that too much to ask of life?” he 
asked, tears falling into his coffee. 

Post Note: Several hundred dollars was 
raised in cash and pledges at the 
December Renters Union meeting to buy 
a ticket to Caracas for Bill Foster. He left 
Tiyuana by bus for Mexico City’s airport 
the day after Christmas. 


Rocky Neptun is media coordinator for the 
San Diego Renters Union and is resident direc- 
tor of the Casa de los Olvidados, a house for 
Tijuana street kids with HIV-AIDS. 
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The Struggle to Expand Just Cause Eviction 


Protections for San F 


San Francisco tenant organizations rally at City Hall in strong support of an effort to expand Just Cause eviction protections to unprotected renters. 


rancisco Renters — 


Carol Harvey photo 


‘There is ar®unfair and arbitrary inequ€y in San Francisco. A portion of rentés here are withowtit eviction pro- 
tections. Does that make sense, that a landlord can say, ‘Get out of here because we feel like it?’ For 30 years, all 


new constructed units have been without Just Cause eviction protections.” — sara Shortt, Housing Rights Committee 


by Carol Harvey 


tanding behind a podium under 

San Francisco Mayor Gavin 

Newsom’s office balcony on the 

City Hall steps, Sara Shortt, exec- 
utive director of the Housing Rights 
Committee, addressed a 300-strong crowd 
on Monday, December 7. 

“There is an unfair and arbitrary 
inequity in San Francisco,” she said. “A 
portion of renters here are without evic- 
tion protections. Does that make sense, 
that a landlord can say, ‘Get out of here 
because we feel like it?’” 

“No!” came the resounding cry. 

“For 30 years,” Shortt continued, “all 
new constructed units have been without 
Just Cause eviction protections.” 

Proposed legislation to fix this 
inequity, “is simple,” said Shortt. “It will 
tie up this loophole and require landlords 
of newly constructed units to give a fair 
reason to tenants if (they) are going to 
evict them.” 

Inside City Hall, during a public com- 
ment period addressing the Board of 
Supervisors at the San Francisco Land 
Use and Economic Development 
Committee, Maria Avilla’s translator 
described Maria, a senior, forced to a 
rental unit without eviction protection. “I 
really am scared about being evicted 
again, of being displaced and having to 
move again at my age.” 

Said Tommi Avicolli Mecca, San 
Francisco Housing Rights Committee 
counselor, “I see the faces of the people 
who don’t have Just Cause. That’s a pow- 
erful thing, which is why I feel that dis- 
cussion about money and profits is offen- 
sive. This is an issue of human beings. I 
have the unenviable task of saying to 
(working class families sitting at my 
desk), ‘You have no rights. You can be 


evicted.’” 

Karen Ricardo, a volunteer counselor, 
described the stress of families trauma- 
tized by eviction threat. “Often there are 
tears,” she said. “The fear in these people 
is unimaginable. Some of these people are 
disabled, elderly, have children, and it’s 
not easy right now to find places in San 
Francisco.” 


““FORECLOSURE IS NOT A JUST CAUSE 
FOR EVICTION” 

In Spring 2009, responding, in part, to 
escalating tenant evictions and collateral 
damage from bank foreclosures of San 
Francisco properties, the executive direc- 
tors of three tenants rights organizations — 
the Tenants Union’s Ted Gullicksen, 
Eviction Defense Collaborative’s Miguel 
Wooding, and Housing’ Rights 
Committee’s Shortt — met with 
Supervisor John Avalos, whose District 11 
houses thousands of tenants and has San 
Francisco’s highest foreclosure rates. 

In November 2009, Supervisor Avalos 
posted a letter on the ProSF listserv 
announcing his sponsorship of legislation 
extending Just Cause eviction protections 
to tenants living in rental units built after 
1979, including tenants in foreclosed 
properties. “Foreclosure is not a just cause 
for eviction,” he said. Supervisors David 
Campos, Chris Daly and Eric Mar co- 
sponsored the measure. 

“Without this protection,” wrote 
Avalos, “16,000-23,000 renters can be 
arbitrarily evicted, suddenly and for no 
reason at all.” 

At the December 7 Land Use and 
Economic Development Committee hear- 
ing, Supervisor Avalos echoed Housing 
Rights Committee statistics. “Nearly 40 
percent of the evictions we have seen this 
year have come from buildings built after 
1979,” he said. 


THE GAP IN S.F. RENT CONTROL 


On his November 10, 2009 Blog, 
Bruce Brugman, publisher of the Bay 
Guardian, who was around for this bit of 
history, confirmed, “The Avalos legisla- 
tion clears up a lingering loophole in the 
city’s rent-control ordinance, a leftover 
piece of a bad deal that tenants were 
forced to accept when the city first moved 
to limit rent hikes 20 years ago.” 

Brugman explained that greedy land- 
lords used a housing shortage to jack up 
rents astronomically, pressuring supervi- 
sors and “landlord-friendly” Mayor 
Dianne Feinstein to pass “watered-down” 
rent control caps only for existing tenants, 
allowing rent hikes when units were 
vacated. The supervisors exempted from 
all rent regulations housing constructed 
post-1979. 

Wooding, director of the Eviction 
Defense Collaborative, stressed that the 
recent surge in bank foreclosures has trig- 
gered urgency for tenant eviction protec- 
tions, but added that the need for this leg- 
islation has, for 30 years, been, “a long- 
building issue.” 

Wooding cited three converging forces 
bringing the situation to a head, creating a 
need for this legislation: 

1. Over the 30 years since 1995, when 
the State Costa-Hawkins Law instituted 
rent control, three decades have passed with 
an estimated large and growing number of 
16,000 to 30,000 rental housing units 
unprotected either by rent control or Just 
Cause eviction protections. This situation 
has demanded, at least, legislation guaran- 
teeing that, “if the landlord is going to do 
an eviction, they have to state what it is.” 

2. “We have a much larger number of 
units than we’ve seen in recent years — 
10,000 or more — in the pipeline, built 
with intention to rent,” said Wooding. 


3. Simultaneously, the economic melt- 
down is spawning the bank-generated 
home foreclosure crisis. Currently, we 
have the most egregious examples of 
landlords who want to get tenants out — 
for example, to sell a building. This large 
number of brand new landlords — the 
banks — are unwilling to respect tenants’ 
basic needs for housing security when, 
through no fault of their own, they reside 
in a foreclosed building. Banks simply 
kick out tenants without Just Cause evic- 
tion protections. Tenants who have Just 
Cause eviction protections can fight those 
eviction lawsuits. 


JUST CAUSE PROTECTIONS 


Before they evict, San Francisco land- 
lords who own a unit built before 1979 
must inform tenants of the following Just 
Causes: (1) Rent nonpayment; (2) Lease 
violation, habitually late rent; (3) Tenant 
nuisance, disturbance, property damage; 
(4) Landlord or family move-in; (5) 
Landlord capital improvement requiring 
tenant vacate temporarily; (6) Illegal 
activities in unit; (7) Tenant refusal to 
renew materially identical rental agree- 
ment; (8) Tenant refusal of landlord 
access to unit, required by State or local 
law; (9) Landlord seeking to sell unit in 
accordance with condominium conversion 
rules [SF Subdivision Ordinance]; (10) 
Unapproved subtenant is sole remaining 
tenant; (11) Landlord plans to remove 
building from market for 10 years. [Ellis 
Act Eviction - Landlord, with sufficient 
notice, may evict all building tenants and 
pay relocation costs]; (12) Landlord to 
substantially rehab or completely rebuild 
unit; (13) Landlord plans demolition or to 
remove building from market permanent- 
ly; (14) Temporary tenant eviction to 
eradicate lead paint. 


See Struggle to Expand Just Cause page 7 
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by Holly Sklar 


he Scrooges of Wall Street were 
surprised a year ago by visits 
from the Ghosts of Christmas 
Past, Present and Future. 

The Ghost of Christmas Past took them 
back to 1973, when the poverty rate was 
the lowest on record. The Ghost showed 
them a middle-class family living the 
American Dream — with decent wages 
and health care, a comfortable home, 
money to send the kids to college, and a 
pension to supplement Social Security. 

“Bah!” said the Scrooges of Wall 
Street. “Humbug!” 

The Ghost showed them an affluent 
family, with expensive finery, fancy cars, 
a vacation home and millions of dollars in 
wealth. The Scrooges were not impressed. 
They made millions of dollars a year. 

“What share of national income goes to 
the richest 1 percent?” the Scrooges asked. 
The Ghost told them 9 percent. The 
Scrooges of Wall Street said, “Bah 
Humbug!” and were happy it wasn’t 1973. 

The Ghost took them to Wall Street on 
Oct. 9, 2007, when the Dow Jones 
reached an all-time high, closing at 
14,164. The Scrooges were thrilled to be 
back in that bubble. 

The Ghost reminded them that the Dow 
was way up, but workers’ wages were way 
down compared to 1973, adjusted for infla- 
tion — and poverty was rising. The typical 
middle-class family worked many more 
hours than their parents did, but went 
deeply into debt to keep their home and pay 
for college, and worried they were a med- 
ical crisis away from bankruptcy. 


The Wall Street Scrooges 
Are Wrecking America 


‘‘The banks — hard to believe in a time when we’re 
facing a banking crisis that many of the banks creat- 
ed — are still the most powerful lobby on Capitol 

Hill. And they frankly own the place.” — sen. Dick Durbin 


‘What share of national income goes to 
the richest 1 percent?” the Scrooges asked 
on their visit back to 2007. The Ghost said 
23.5 percent — nearly tying the record set 
in 1928, just before the Great Depression. 

The Scrooges sank into a deep sleep, 
awaking in 2008 to see the Ghost of 
Christmas Present. The Ghost showed 
them once-thriving neighborhoods in 
Ohio, California, Michigan and Florida 
where foreclosed homes were left to 
decay, eroding the value of nearby homes, 
leading to more foreclosures and despair. 

The Scrooges saw family businesses 
going back three generations who were 
suddenly treated like credit risks, and 
newer small businesses denied loans to 
buy equipment needed to fill orders. The 
Ghost said these businesses were laying 
off people they would have kept and not 
hiring people they would have hired, if 
only the big banks put more money into 
real business investment instead of usury 
and speculation. 

The Scrooges said, “Bah Humbug!” 
and rejoiced in their bailouts and bonuses. 

Then the Ghost of Christmas Yet to 
Come previewed 2009, showing the 
Scrooges boarded-up homes and business- 
es across America. The Ghost said one in 
seven mortgages was in default. The offi- 
cial unemployment rate topped 10 per- 
cent. Millions of Americans needing full- 
time jobs had part-time and temp jobs 
with inadequate pay and no benefits. 
Want was keenly felt. 

“Are there no food banks and homeless 
shelters?” asked the Scrooges. “Are there 
no prisons?” 

The Ghost of Christmas Future took 


“Are there no food banks and homeless shelters?” asked the 
Scrooges. “Are there no prisons?” Police rousts of the poor were 


fois 


Art from London by 
Gustave Dore and 
Douglas Jerrold 


common in Dickens’ London and modern America. 


them to Washington. The Scrooges of 
Wall Street rejoiced to see their friends at 
the White House, Treasury and Federal 
Reserve insuring their toxic assets, subsi- 
dizing theif few speculation, and combin- 
ing occasional tough talk on financial 
reform with consistently soft action. 

The Scrooges heard Sen. Dick Durbin 
say, “The banks — hard to believe in a 
time when we’re facing a banking crisis 


that many of the banks created — are still 
the most powerful lobby on Capitol Hill. 


And they frankly own the place.” 

The Scrooges saw that their banks and 
investment firms would be even bigger 
than before. And they did not change. 

The bailout-fattened Scrooges of Wall 
Street rejoiced in their Abundance of 
cashboxes, keys, padlocks, ledgers, deeds 
and derivatives. They said, “Bah 


Progressives Must Challenge 
Rightward Drift of Democratic Party 


The biggest problem among 
progressives has been undue 
deference to the Obama 
administration. 


by Norman Solomon 


he winter solstice of 2009 

arrived as a grim metaphor for 

the current politics of healthcare, 

war and a lot more. “In a dark 
time,” wrote the poet Theodore Roethke, 
“the eye begins to see.” 

After a year of escalation in 
Afghanistan, solicitude toward Wall 
Street and the incredible shrinking health- 
care reform, we ought to be able to see 
that the biggest problem among progres- 
sives has been undue deference to the 
Obama administration. 

In recent months, the responses from 
the progressive base to the Obama presi- 
dency have often resembled stages of 
grief — with rotations of denial, bargain- 
ing, anger, depression and acceptance. 

Mobilization of progressive move- 
ments to pressurize Obama in the White 
House and Democrats on Capitol Hill has 
always been essential. It hasn’t happened. 
Instead, among Democratic loyalists, 


reflexive support for the latest line from 
the administration has made it easier for 
Obama to move rightward. 

In 2010, we should concentrate on gen- 
erating the kind of public information, 
vigorous debate and grassroots organizing 
that could shift the center of political 
gravity in a progressive direction. 

At every turn, progressives should be 
putting up a fight — not only in all kinds 
of venues outside the electoral system but 
also inside the Democratic Party. Winning 
elections will require doing the methodi- 
cal and difficult work of running candi- 
dates in Democratic primaries, sometimes 
against entrenched incumbents. 

That’s what stalwart anti-war progres- 
sive Marcy Winograd is doing in her chal- 
lenge to Congresswoman Jane Harman in 
the Los Angeles area. Across the country, 
dozens of strong progressives are running 
for Congress with a real chance to win. 
They need our volunteer help and our 
financial support. 

In some congressional districts with 
many progressive voters, blue dog 
Democrats are running for re-election 
without any declared primary opposition 
so far. That'should change. °~ i 

It’s time for progressives to get out 
there and fight the good fight in election 
campaigns. We should do what our con- 


servative and centrist and mushy-liberal 
adversaries least want us to do. They 
don’t want more progressives to seriously 
engage in electoral battles. 

During the last year, left to their own 
devices, the Democratic leaders on 
Capitol Hill and in the White House have 
managed to demobilize the progressive 
base that swept them into office. The lat- 
est nationwide polls are foreshadowing 
grim consequences; Republicans express 
far more eagerness to vote in 2010 than 
Democrats do. In Washington, the con- 
ventional wisdom of top Democratic 
strategists has run amok, continually split- 
ting the difference with Republicans. 

All year long we’ve seen Congress 
undermine basic progressive principles, 
whether for healthcare or peace or eco- 
nomic justice or environmental protection 
or civil liberties. Despite the Democratic 
Party’s leadership, we have a huge stake 
in thwarting GOP ambitions and in replac- 
ing tepid Democrats with progressives. — 

It might be more comfortable to just 
engage in the politics of denunciation — 
but we also need to change who is casting 
votes on Capitol Hill. Among progres- 
sives, there’s a surplus of frustration, 
anger and despair. Let’s transform those 
downbeat energies into fuel for the imper- 
ative political work ahead. 


Humbug!” to Main Street and used tax- 
payer money for record profits and bonus- 
es and refinancing their global casino. 

So now, the Ghost of President 
Roosevelt has come to inspire us to learn 
from history. Demand the kind of strong 
action that reversed Scroogism before — 
the kind advocated by the Franklin and 
Eleanor Roosevelt Institute’s New Deal 
2.0 project, the Let Justice Roll Living 


Wage Campaign, and Americans for 
Financial Reform. 


As Roosevelt’s spirit tells us, “If the 
courses be departed from, the ends will 
change.” 


Holly Sklar is author of A Just Minimum 
Wage: Good for Workers, Business and Our 
Future and Raise the Floor: Wages and 
Policies That Work for All of Us. She can be 
reached at hsklar@aol.com. 


America Traumatized 
by George Wynn 


Insurance companies doing fine 
banks get the stimulus 

reap the wealth 

college students 

get the shaft 

plain folks dealt 

foreclosure graft 

It's the sign of the time. 

It ain't been so bad 

since the only thing 

we have to fear is fear itself. 


Well the V.A. is 
low on money 
lame Afghan vet's honey 
raising hell 

It's the sign of the time. 


Damn shame the 
unemployment line 
gonna be long 

for a long long time. 


The Rag Flag 
by Claire J. Baker 


We carry rag flags of surrender 

in street-numb kinds of battle. 
What's left of life is but a blur. 

We carry rag flags of surrender 
wherever we go. And we demur — 
our marching beat a kind of rattle. 
We bear these rag flags of surrender, 
street numb from the battle. 
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A Memorial for All Who Died Homeless 


from page one 


St. Mary’s staff member Susan Werner 
then invited people to come to the table 
and light a candle and speak a few words 
for someone they wished to remember. 
Many people were moved to do so. A man 
recalled a longtime friend: “We slept 
together on the street....” Another man 
spoke of a “brother died alone of his 
addiction,” while another was proud of his 
buddy who fought his addiction and “was 
sober to the end.” 

St. Mary’s case workers also had mem- 
ories to share. One spoke of the woman 
who struggled to survive, then finally got 
housing, but by then was desperately ill; 
while another spoke of a client who 
“brought sunshine” whenever she saw 
him. After many candles were lit and 
memories evoked, the ceremony conclud- 
ed with the singing of “Amazing Grace.” 

Before the circle broke up, a few more 
prophetic words remained to be spoken. 
BOSS Executive Director boona cheema 
reminded the congregants that “we must 
ask of every death ‘why did this person 
die?’ ” She asserted that the death of a 
homeless person “is directly connected to 
a violation of human rights.” 

Alameda County Supervisor Keith 
Carson said that attending the memorial 
“felt like being in church” and he pointed 
out that Jesus was homeless. Carson took 
the opportunity to talk about his new web- 
site, “the Terminator Tour,” where he will 
post videos, photos and stories of people 
affected by the budget cuts, telling their sto- 
ries, and offering the opportunity to send a 


message that hopefully will move the gov- 
ernor and the legislators to compassion. 
(See www.TerminatorTourCa.org) 

This event “was a unique memorial,” 
as Werner reflected later. “It was very 
much about people speaking from their 
hearts.” She added, “I was delighted that 
so many people felt the freedom to 
express both the sorrow and the love, to 
know how important we all are.” 

Different from the usual public demon- 
strations demanding justice and human 
rights, it was not so much a public dis- 
play, but a time for people to express their 
feelings in a loving and caring communi- 
ty. “I think in the moment it was healing 
and empowering to have that direct way 
of honoring each person,” Werner said. 

Shirley Cheney, a caseworker at St. 
Mary’s Center who lit candles for several 
of her clients who had died, described 
why the event held such deep meaning for 
many social workers who work on the 
front lines of poverty in Oakland, only to 
see some of their closest friends perish. 

“At least we were able to speak the 
names of seniors who have passed away 
so that they’re not forgotten,” Cheney 
said. “And I feel strongly that when you 
speak someone’s name, especially if you 
have some ritual like what we did, light a 
candle or say something about them, it’s 
keeping the spirit of that person alive. 
This was a human being, this was a per- 
son that laughed and cried and had good 
qualities and maybe some not so good. 

‘‘Let’s remember the sweetness, the spir- 
it of the person. I think the memorial was 
very necessary and I’d like to see it happen 
in more agencies involv(ing) not just 


Struggle to Expand Just Cause Protections 


from page 5 


ADDED BENEFITS OF JUST CAUSE 


Wooding emphasized the additional 
bargaining leverage provided by Just 
Cause eviction protections in upholding 
other difficult-to-enforce tenant rights, 
such as non-retaliation for requesting 
repairs or habitable premises, e.g., “the 
landlord should fix the place so it isn’t 
falling apart.” 

Lydia Avilla asserted, “I’ve had prob- 
lems with my landlord. She has entered my 
unit without permission and has harassed 
me to vacate my unit. I am able to exercise 
my rights and secure my home because I 
know that I have Just Cause eviction pro- 
tections. I think it’s important and just that 
all tenants have those same protections.” 

The requirement that a landlord say, “I 
am evicting you for this particular rea- 
son,” is a hedge against discriminatory 
eviction. It prevents landlords from say- 
ing, “I dislike your race or sexual orienta- 
tion, so you’re gone.” 

As Christine Olague put it, “We see 
seniors and people living with disabilities 
evicted constantly from rent-controlled 
housing units that have the protections of 
Just Cause and rent control. They’re still 
being evicted by the truckload from San 
Francisco.” In post-1979 buildings, she 
said, “we have Just-Because evictions.” 

Wooding believes that during the pre- 
sent economic crisis, these eviction issues 
arise most frequently in the foreclosure 
context. However, to limit protections to 
foreclosure evictions cuts off masses of 
people from basic protections they other- 
wise might have. 


THE PUBLIC WEIGHS IN 


During the Land Use Committee hear- 
ing, Supervisor Avalos described the 
“Jong public process” since the legislation 
was introduced in May. “This is the fourth 
hearing.” Real estate and business inter- 
ests — the Small Property Owners’ 
Association, the Apartment Association, 


the. Board of Realtors, and others — 
engaged in hot, contentious debate. 

Pro-legislation speakers numbered 7, 
with 20 anti-legislation advocates. 
Andrew Ong termed this legislation, “A 
solution looking for a problem.” 

The landlords testified, in essence, that 
“Landlords are good people.” They 
warned the supervisors, “Your insane 
policies will chase out small businesses. 
Our City won’t recover. This is bad public 
policy. Banks won’t loan.” And, as 
always, landlords stood up to denounce 
rent control, saying, “Rent control is out- 
rageous, ridiculous! Too many property 
restrictions and regulations!” 

Rent Board Executive Director Delene 
Wolf corrected several of these adamant, 
but false assertions. Wooding observed that 
the landlord faction was expressing a great 
deal of simple, anti-renter sentiment not 
specifically targeted to this particular legis- 
lation about Just Cause. Raising a barrage 
of arguments having nothing to do with the 
legislation can affect the Board of 
Supervisors’ perception of public opinion. 
Wooding agreed that whooping and holler- 
ing can be a useful way to get supervisors 
to either vote differently or to amend legis- 
lation affecting policy decisions. 

“This is relatively minor important leg- 
islation,” he said. “Yet, the noise was 
large and out of proportion. Anything that 
touches renter protections is automatically 
suspect by landlords.” 

Supervisors Avalos and Chiu 
addressed those realtors’ concerns with 
careful discernment, saying, “We have 
done our homework and made a strong 
good-faith effort to accommodate con- 
cerns and report back to everyone in the 
community and this body,” 

First, Avalos stressed, “This ordinance 
is not about extending Rent Control,” but 
“extending Eviction Control to post-1979 
buildings. There’s a big difference.” 

By Wooding’s account, “Over the four 
Land Use hearings, much opposition was 
generic, ‘Any pro-rent control measure is 


The memorial was a moving and, in some ways, a heal- 
ing event. Carol Johnson reflected that, “It’s important 


for our seniors to have a place to remember and know 


they’ll be remembered.” 


seniors who died at St. Mary’s Center. I’d 
like to see all of Alameda County.” 

Like boona cheema and others who are 
active on issues of homelessness, Shirley 
Cheney added, “Remember, homelessness 
is attached also to health care — the lack 
of health care. We have these two issues, 
looming issues. People are dying for lack 
of health care, lack of a place to be. 
Imagine being out in this cold. It’s just 
inconceivable that a country as rich as 
ours lets this happen without lending a 
hand, lending a heart.” 

The memorial was a moving and, in 
some ways, a healing event. Carol Johnson 
reflected that, “It’s important for our 
seniors to have a place to remember and 
know they’ll be remembered.” But she 
emphasized that it is important to continue 
to take action to mobilize a public outcry 
against the devastating budget cuts, many 
of which disproportionately affect seniors. 

In an interview with Johnson, she 
pointed out that “maybe the general pub- 
lic doesn’t yet realize the impact of the 
SSI cuts on seniors but it has been major. 
(There) are 54,000 people in Alameda 
County on SSI. I don’t know how many 
are seniors but I suspect it’s the majority.” 

St. Mary’s is seeing an increase in 
homelessness, Johnson said, “This year we 
opened our shelter the first of December 
and I believe we were at capacity on 
December 11, which was faster than ever 


a bad thing.’ Because this legislation does 
not introduce rent control, it was difficult 
to respond to that.” 

Second, Supervisor David Chiu intro- 
duced a 16th Just Cause, addressing 
developers’ concerns regarding ability to 
sell their buildings and the individual 
units in their buildings on the market as 
condos. The Chiu Amendment “would 
allow eviction from a condominium unit... 
where the unit was rented by the develop- 
er for a limited time period prior to antici- 
pated sale of the unit, if specified notice 
was previously provided to the tenant 
about the limited duration of the rental 
and anticipated sale.” 

The amendment corrected builders’ 
claims that Just Cause eviction protections 
prohibit obtaining bank loans for con- 
struction projects. Builders reason that 
utilizing the regular landlord move-in 
process is not possible. Historically, to 
obtain a bank loan, the builder provided 
an acquisition and construction budget, a 
time frame, income from selling off the 
units, a loan repayment plan. 

Today, banks question units’ salability. 
Builders testified that now, on loan appli- 
cations, they must present two budgets, 
one projecting ability to sell the units; 
another projecting potential inability to 
sell requiring temporary rental with plans 
for deferred sale. To cover, not the whole, 
but part of the deferred mortgage, they 
will sell the building/units later. 

Several years down the road, the mort- 
gage-financing company for each home- 
owner-to-be will say, “None of this build- 
ing’s 20 units have sold. We don’t know 
the value.” The builder couldn’t sell them 
one by one because a comparable rate 
hasn’t been established. To accomplish this, 
at least half of the units must be sold at 
once. Builder/owners need units vacant 
before they sell, not after. To sell units later, 
they need at least half the building vacant. 

Chiu’s special 16th Just Cause amend- 
ment stated that, as long as the building is 
owned by the original builder, they can 
conduct a special eviction without the 
other Just Causes, either giving the tenant 


before. Now we’re over capacity.” 

The lack of adequate health care is 
contributing to so many homeless deaths, 
and according to Johnson, often results in 
a tragic loss of life just at the moment 
when a homeless senior has finally found 
the housing and services that might have 
greatly improved his or her life. 

Instead, Johnson said, the cumulative 
impact of long-term poverty and untreated 
illnesses may strike to end the lives of 
seniors who have weathered the hardships 
of the streets for too long — “the seniors 
who are part of this community and have 
died either on the street or shortly after 
they were housed,” Johnson explained. 
“For us that happens frequently. 

“People might come into our shelter, 
get some permanent housing support and 
(die) shortly thereafter, because they’ ve 
been suffering for long periods of time 
with chronic illnesses that have been unat- 
tended. All of the impacts of homeless- 
ness are heavy and don’t disappear once 
somebody is housed. It has a rippling 
impact on people’s health and longevity.” 

After this day set aside to remember 
those who have fallen victim to the forces 
of poverty, St. Mary’s Center will contin- 
ue to provide services and a safe place for 
respite from the day-to-day battle to sur- 
vive for seniors, while advocating and 
mobilizing the community to action in the 
battle for human rights. 


extra notice or covering relocation costs. 

Following lengthy negotiations, the 
Residential Builder's Association approved 
the amended Avalos Just Cause Eviction 
Protection legislation. That amendment was 
passed by the Board of Supervisors, and, 
sometime around January 5, 2010, will be 
replaced by Newsom’s Just Cause 
Foreclosure amendment. 

Avalos’ amendment resolution also stat- 

ed, “Just Cause Protections will not prohibit 
multiple condo landlord move-in evictions 
because the one unit per building does not 
apply to the post-1979 condos.” 
Avalos also addressed landlords’ con- 
cerns that these new eviction controls 
would dampen developers’ access to 
loans. “There was a reference made to the 
Federal Housing Administration loan pro- 
grams and the belief that this legislation 
would dampen the ability to receive those 
loans. Through work with the Mayor’s 
Office of Housing, reaching out to HUD 
and the Federal Housing Administration, 
we’ve found there was no justification for 
that statement, either.” 


JUST CAUSE’S POSSIBLE FUTURE 


After massive amounts of work by ten- 
ant activists and Supervisors Avalos and 
Chiu, the political fate of the Just Cause 
Eviction Protections for Renters proposal 
seemed dim. Supervisor Bevan Dufty’s 
thumbs down on the measure, a swing 
vote, handed Mayor Gavin Newsom the 
veto power to override it. On a YouTube 
video first posted December 16, 2009, 
Newsom announced his intent to put forth 
his own legislation, narrowing the renter 
protection limits to foreclosure situations, 
which number in the hundreds, not thou- 
sands — aclear nod to real estate interests 
and a safe demonization of banks in the 
present economic climate. 

Sara Shortt suggested a possible ballot 
measure to re-introduce Just Cause 
Eviction Protection. Sources say John 
Avalos is thinking along the same lines. 
Whatever its pathway to resurrection, Just 
Cause Eviction Protection is an initiative 
whose time has clearly come. 
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Memorials Honor Homeless Deaths Across Nation 
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In Oakland, and across” 
‘the nation, people gath- | | 
Ler to reflect on the ris- 

‘ing numbers of tragic | 
deaths on city streets. | - : 


by Lynda Carson 


n December 10, St. Mary’s 

Center in Oakland held a 

somber memorial in recogni- 

tion of homeless deaths occur- 
ring in the city. St. Mary’s Center pro- 
vides housing for the elderly homeless 
population, and provides additional ser- 
vices for low-income seniors, families and 
preschoolers. 

Locally, Operation Dignity estimates 
that around 1,064 people are residing in 
homeless encampments throughout 
Oakland on any given night. According to 
City officials, Oakland needs around 
7,000 more affordable housing units to 
end homelessness within Oakland’s bor- 
ders during the next 15 years. 

On December 21, the National 
Coalition for the Homeless held its 20th 
anniversary National Homeless Persons’ 
Memorial in 121 cities, 43 states, and 
commonwealths in Canada, to commemo- 
rate those that have died across the nation 
while living on the streets, exposed to the 
elements, cold, hungry and homeless. 

Throughout the month of December, 
vigils and memorials to honor those that 
have died homeless have sprung up all 
across the nation in an attempt to bring 
attention to the ongoing tragedy of home- 
lessness and the victims of brutal deaths 
occurring nationwide. 

Death strikes the homeless community 
in many different ways, from violent 
assault on the streets, to undiagnosed and 
untreated illnesses exacerbated by pover- 
ty, exposure to the elements and lack of 
medical care. Brutal deaths among the 
homeless are being reported all across the 
nation. All too often, the tragedy of death 
on the street is compounded when it cuts 
down its victims prematurely — often 
ending a life far in advance of its normally 
allotted span of years. 

As grim evidence of the toll in human 
lives taken by the nationwide homeless 
crisis, the National Health Care for the 
Homeless Council reported that the aver- 
age age of death for people experiencing 
homelessness is about 50 years, compared 
to about 78 years for non-homeless 
Americans. 

Daniel Willis, a 40-year-old homeless 
man, was found murdered in early 
December 2009, in Tucson, Arizona. In 
November 2009, a 41-year-old homeless 
woman was found strangled near a home- 
less camp, in Bellingham, Washington. 

On a mid-December morning, a home- 
less man was hit and killed by a train in 
Fort Worth, Texas. A homeless man was 
found dead on December 12 in San 
Bernardino, Calif., in an abandoned bar 
that caught fire. A homeless man nick- 
named Bicycle Bob was murdered in 
October 2009, in a fight over a sleeping 
spot in Edmond, Oklahoma. 

A homeless woman in Hemet, Calif.., 
died on December 8 from exposure to the 
cold during a storm. A homeless man was 
found dead at his encampment in 
November along the Russian River, in 
Northern California. Other reports include 
a homeless man who died in early 
December in his tent along the Guadalupe 
River in San Jose, after a tree fell on him. 

Incomplete reports on homeless deaths 
across the nation during 2009 have begun 
to emerge, and they paint a highly disturb- 
ing picture of the suffering and deaths of 


At St. Mary’s memorial service, people lit candles in memory of homeless friends who had died on the street. 


the poorest Americans, from north to 
south, and east to west. It is staggering 
just to read the sheer numbers and geo- 
graphic expanse of this homeless death 
toll, and to realize that behind every sta- 
tistic is a human tragedy. 

1, In 2009, 14 homeless deaths were 
reported in Anchorage, Alaska. 

2. 20 homeless deaths were reported in 
the area of Boulder, Colo. 

3. 19 homeless deaths in Asheville, N.C. 

4.11 homeless deaths in Toledo, Ohio. 

5.65 homeless deaths in San Francisco. 

6. 18 homeless deaths in Corpus 
Christi, Texas. 

7. 27 homeless deaths in Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

8.87 homeless deaths in Philadelphia. 

9.50 homeless deaths in Indianapolis. 

10. 155 homeless deaths in the greater 
Denver area. 

11.42 homeless deaths in Las Vegas. 

12. 119 homeless deaths in Minneapolis. 

13. 28 homeless deaths in Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 

14. 67 homeless deaths in Santa Clara 
County, Calif. 

15. 47 homeless deaths in Santa Cruz 
County, Calif. 

16. 34 homeless deaths in Reno, 
Nevada. 

17. 48 homeless deaths in Hillsborough 
County, Fla. 

18. 33 homeless deaths in Pinellas 
County, Fla. 

19. More than 50 homeless deaths in 
Baltimore. 

20. 28 homeless deaths in Santa 
Barbara. 

21. 22 homeless deaths in Ventura, 
Calif. 

22.15 homeless deaths in Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

23. 14 homeless deaths in New Orleans. 

24. 18 homeless deaths in Myrtle 
Beach, S.C. 

An estimated 3.5 million people, 
including more than a million children, 
are likely to experience homelessness in a 
given year across the nation. 


I have my dream _ _ 


and extraordinary, CO 
toetheline _ 
then tramp | 
_and write like — 
Maxim Gory _ 
and Jack Kerouac. 
And he did till 
the day he died 
ofa coronary — 
at fifty nine: 
penin hand — 
in back of _ 
apickup _ 
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One Candle in the 


Darkness 
by Claire J. Baker 


Candles flicker wild as fear 

when reaching last of wax & wick. 
For hours we held it warmly near 
but now it flickers wild as fear, 
almost hovering like a tear 

or broken clock that soon won't tick. 
Candles flicker as fast as fear 

when at end of wax & wick. 


NO ILLUSIONS 


by George Wynn 


Little hope 

of staying alive 
"What's the use?' 
Every day dark 
Every night uncertain 
He spends as much 
time in church pews 
as he can: for warmth 
meditation, preparing 
his soul for a walk 

up another street — 


Season by season 

Year by year 

at a sad, advanced age, 
unhealthy ambience 

of the street 

is without 

rhyme or reason: 
sleeplessness 
alienation of 
emotional health 
endless fear 


